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presented to him upon his eightieth birthday,, in
imitation of the gift which he had himself forwarded
to Goethe, In this it was said, and said, I think,
most truly, that Carlyle was himself an example of
the heroic life in literature. And why? A good
many epigrams have been levelled at Carlyle, and he
has more than once been ridiculed as the philosopher
who preached the virtues of silence in thirty volumes.
Now, Carlyle's utterances about silence may not
have been unimpeachable ; but I think that, stated in
a commonplace way, they substantially come to this :
that idle talk, a mere spinning of phrases, is a very
demoralising habit, and one great mischief of the
present day; but that the serious and careful utter-
ance of real thought and genuine knowledge must be
considered rather as a mode of action than of talk,
and deserves the cordial welcome of all men. A
Goethe affects action as much as a Napoleon. Carlyle
did not really mean to draw the line between an active
and a literary life; for he knew as well as any man
that literature may at once require the most strenuous
activity, and be the source of life and vigour in active
men; but between frivolity and earnestness, between -
the mere waste and dissipation of energy and its
concentration upon some worthy purpose. Judged
by such a standard, Carlyle's words were also deeds.
He wrote a good deal, for he lived a long time, and